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Peiping and Hanoi; Motivations and Probable Reactions to Gulf 
of Tonkin Crisis : - 


We have attempted a speculative reconstruction of the motivations and 
responsibilities of Hanoi and Peiping in triggering the Gulf of Tonkin crisis 
and we project the probable reactions of both Asian Communist regimes to the 
present United States responses, military and political. We recognize the 
paucity of evidence to support the following analysis but offer it as a 
tentative selection of the more plausible hypotheses among those offered in 
the initial phases of Communist military action. 

General Strategic Co-ordination Between Hanoi and Peiping 

Prior to the North Vietnamese attacks on the Maddox, Peiping and Hanoi 
manifested a close coordination in their public posture and their covert 
activity with regard to existing and — to them, prospective — United States 
escalation of hostilities in Indochina. This coordination, evident since 
early duly, followed apparent high-level conferences in late June between the 
leaderships of North Vietnam and Communist China. In contrast to significantly 
differing statements from the two regimes last spring concerning the risk of 
U.S. escalation and probable Communist responses, Peiping and Hanoi issued 
statements in July which suggested an identity of view with respect to the 
seriousness of the U.S. threat, Chinese Communist willingness to deter it through 
implied commitments to defend North Vietnam, and the pursuit of an unaltered 
course in South Vietnam. The July statement specifically hinted at the eventual 
introduction of Chinese ground forces into the Indochinese peninsula. 

These public statements were accompanied by indicators of increased mili- 
tary cooperation, at least in the area. of contingency planning, centering in 
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These developments occurred against a background of growing estrangement 
between Hanoi and Moscow , on the one hand, paralleled by increased rapprochement 
between Hanoi and Peiping, on the other hand. Following the test-ban treaty 
in July 1963 , but most evident after the Lao Dong Central Committee meeting 
in Hanoi last December, Hanoi r s shift from a middle ground in the Sinc-Sovlet 
relationship turned, among other factors, around its assessment of the prospects 
for victory through continued military action in South Vietnam weighed against 
the risk of United States air attacks on North Vietnam. This, in turn, led to 
the ascendancy of the view in Hanoi that Peiping ! s strategy offered better 
assurance of victory and protection against damage than did that of Moscow. 


Critical in this asses ment was the apprehension that the possibility of 
steady U.S. escalation of hostilities against North Vietnam was sufficiently 
serious to demand anticipatory action at the level of public preparation for 
air attacks. However, sufficient uncertainty as to the imminence of the 
threatened action, particularly during the American election campaign, appeared 
to permit various political actions to deter escalation. 

The Maddox Attacks: Co-ordinated Miscalculation? 


In July' Peiping and Hanoi signalled their apparent joint willingness to 
counter U.S. attacks on North Vietnam rather than damp down Communist aggression 
in South Vietnam. While this seemed to temper American public speculation con- 
cerning the likelihood of escalation, other U.S. associated initiatives, as 
seen by the Communists, continued. In Laos American reconnaissance missions 
and Laotian T-28 strikes continued with almost total impunity against Pathet Lao 
targets, including logistic points adjacent to North Vietnam. Nor did Chinese 
Communist, North Vietnamese, and Pathet Lao warnings against "serious conse- 
quences" deter Operation Triangle, at least for the time being, from extending 
anti-communist control over strategic ground in western Laos. Finally in 
South Vietnam, a crescendo of calls for "march North" accompanied public 
boasts from Saigon authorities that escalation against North Vietnam had indeed 
already begun in the form of clandestine attacks by air, ground, and sea. 
Although Hanoi disparaged the- effectiveness of so-called "commando raids” evi- 
dence exists of its concern, particularly regarding those directed against its 
long coastline. 


Hanoi ? s problem, and ultimately that of Peiping, was to avoid passivity 
of a type that would invite futher punishment without, at che sane time, pro- 
viding a provocation that would trigger further escalation. The unescorted 
mission of the Maddox ,. close to North Vietnamese territory* and coinciding with 
clandestine South Vietnamese activities along the coast provided an opportunity 
both to demonstrate Hanoi 1 s determination to respond as well as to implicate 
the U3 publicly and directly in the "South Vietnamese" raids. 
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We are unlikely ever to know what coordination., if any, occurred between 

Peiping and Hanoi prior to the initial attack on the Maddox . Against the 

hypothesis of such consultation is Peiping 1 3 known aversion to engagements 
which directly involved United States forces, dramatically demonstrated in the 
1958 Taiwan Strait crisis where Chinese Communist shore batteries ceased bom- 
bardment of Quemoy when our ships first escorted Chinese Nationalist convoys 
to the island. At the time, satisfied that we would remain outside the three- 
mile limit, the Chinese Communists resumed their shelling within that confined 
area, hitting Chinese Nationalist vessels without endangering the American 
escort ships. 

In 1958, however, the threat of a United States response was immediate. 

Peiping could well have felt this less likely in the event of a successful 

surprise attack -on the unescorted Maddox. While U.S. aircraft patrolling 
Soviet borders have been shot down, there has been no U.S. retaliation. The 
ship r s proximity to North Vietnam, especially in the area and context of 
clandestine South Vietnamese commando raids, could have been seen as compli- 
cating American public justification of any retaliation. Intensified diplo- 
matic pressures for de Gaul' e-type conference on Indochina might intervene 
before a startled Washington could map out its response. Success could be 
swift and disengagement costless, r s in the attack on India. Failure night 
go unpublicized or be camouflaged with subsequent political moves, as in the 
1958 bombardment of the offshore islands. 

Most important for Peiping,’ however, was the fact that Hanoi would be 
carrying the primary risk. The temptation for Hanoi was considerable, ranging 
from the minimum boost to morale of weighing in successfully against the 
vaunted American navy to the maximum gain of stopping further clandestine 
activity and denying the Gulf of Tonkin to the enemy. Whether Hanoi pushed 
the concept of Peiping urged it, there would not seem to be any obvious dis- 
parity of interest in seeing the action attempted... Moreover, giv-n the obvious 
import of attacking an American vessel, it seems highly unlikely Hanoi would 
have undertaken this venture without consulting Peiping, for which it had ample 
opportunity between the time when the Maddox was detected and the time when 
it was attacked. 

At this point, a double miscalculation appears to have occurred. Peiping 
and Hanoi apparently underestimated the severity and swiftness of our response 
to the attack on the Maddox. In addition, they overestimated Hanoi *s ability 
to knock out the destroyer with torpedo boats. 

However, much of this may explain the initial attack of August 2, it 
obviously dees not illuminate the motivation behind the second attack of 
August 4. Hanoi may have felt that night cover would impair cur air cover and 
a second effort could sink the Maddox; against this, it had to reckon with the 
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loss of surprise. Even more important, the intervening public ccmmittme 
of President Johnson to meet fire with counterfire sharply reduced, if i 
did not eliminate, the likelihood of a second attack going unpunished. 

Basic Strategy Reaffirmed: The Compulsions of Confrontation 


At a minimum, Hanoi knew its attack would meet a counterattack on the 
torpedo boats involved. At a maximum, it should have contemplated hot pursuit 
which could result in air strikes against torpedo boat bases. Acceptance of 
this greater risk may not have been carefully weighed in prolonged consultation 
with Peiping, but its acceptance would be consistent with the. basic posture 
struck by Hanoi — and supported by Peiping — during the previous six months, 
i.e., the willingness to suffer United States air strikes in order to pursue 
the war in South Vietnam. If Hanoi could be deterred from its course of 
action in the Gulf of Tonkin by relatively low-cost aerial retaliation, hew 
could it persuade its enemy it would stick to the present course in South 
Vietnam when greater costs were involved? 

In short, having assured its people and the world that it would not compro- 
mise in the face of threatened escalation, Hanoi may have felt compelled to prove 
this point with the Maddox. Once the initial attack aborted, the consequences 
of passivity became more serious, as did the consequences of further action. 
Public silence was prudent, even though the element of surprise was gene, since 
the attack might fail. Denial that it ever occurred followed from that failure, 
whereas admitting the initial assault supported the allegation that Maddox 
missions were not peaceful but screened covert South Vietnamese attacks against 
North Vietnamese territory. 

Peiping r s prompt and public official support for Hanoi following our air 
strikes, asserting that aggression against North Vietnam was aggression against 
Communist China, suggests that Peiping certainly accepted. the consequences of 
Hanoi r s second attack even if it did not expressly acquiesce beforehand. Peiping 
had not uttered this precise formulation previously nor was it compelled to dc 
so at this time, in the absence of any continued attacks on North Vietnam. 

Indeed, what evidence is at hand makes it difficult to believe Peiping attempted 
any restraint between the two attacks and more likely that it supported Hanoi : s 
willingness to persist. 
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